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peared in the British Journal of Nursing, some of which we have copied. They 
give a most entertaining description of Eastern ways, and reveal strong character 
and a rich sense of humor. 

Dr. S6 hakla. tt has written for the Zeitsehrift fur Erankenpflege, a German 
monthly, a highly commendatory account of the Mount Sinai Hospital Training- 
School in New York City, mentioning also the custom of the graduates of living 
together in club-houses with central telephone, where the physicians can reach 
them. This plan, which seems so natural and simple to us, is just being tried 
in Germany, and is regarded by many as an abominable innovation. 


What a very unpractical and burdensome system that of the great London 
hospitals must be, by which no provision for pay patients is made, and all cases 
who enter must do so on the charity basis. Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, in the British 
Journal of Nursing, has often criticised this system and suggested the intro¬ 
duction of pay beds, and now it seems that our old friend and patron, Sir Henry 
Burdett, is suggesting the same thing. Nursing Notes makes very sensible com¬ 
ment, as follows: 

. . The hospitals are prohibited from allowing patients to pay according 
to their means, because it is as “ free” institutions they obtain support from the 
wealthy, and, rightly or wrongly, the idea prevails among hospital administrators 
that the charitable will not give of their substance to institutions deriving any 
proportion of their income from patients’ payments. Yet surely a hospital which 
can become partially self-supporting by allowing those who can afford and wish 
to do so to defray at least a part of the expenses of their treatment should merit 
help in even greater measure than one which makes capital out of the amount 
of its indebtedness and general impeeuniosity. This condition of things exists 
at the present moment: that whilst the very poor can command the best of 
medical skill freely and for nothing, and the rich can secure the same at a very 
high figure, the large intermediate mass of the community, from the clerk or 
working woman, whose income may be one hundred pounds to three hundred 
pounds a year, to the professional man, with a family to educate on anything 
under one thousand pounds, are obliged in many cases either to pay far more 
than they can properly afford in times of illness, or unwillingly take advantage 
of free institutions which are intended for quite another class of persons. 


“Grace J. Gillie” in a report sent to Nursing Notes on the school work 
says: 

« We are pleased to be able to report the visit of a deputation from a neigh¬ 
boring town to see the work in some of the schools in Liverpool. The reports 
of school managers and teachers during past years have been so satisfactory that 
other Boards of Education are considering the advisability of having a nurse 
to visit in the schools—partly for the immediate benefit of the children and the 
checking of disease, but partly also from a purely business point of view—viz., 
that the attendance may be improved. ... 

«One of the visitors mentioned an objection in the minds of some of the 
members of the board as to the danger of taking too much responsibility from 
the parents by having the small ailments of the children attended to at the 
schools, but the teacher assured him that it was quite the reverse, and that the 
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parents were anxious to have their children cleaner and to look after them better 
since the nurse has been visiting the school. 

“ It has been suggested that nurses who have retired and are receiving a pen¬ 
sion might be able to undertake the work of visiting the schools, and that in this 
way it could be done more economically, as the nurse might live with her friends, 
and only come to the home to give her weekly report and get supply of dressings, 
etc. We hear that some district nurses object to the school work if doing it 
entirely, and as ‘ Queen’s’ nurses they consider it very much less interesting than 
district work, and one can understand that there is not the same variety, but 
women of experience and good judgment are required in this department, where 
so many different questions arise which require to be dealt with carefully.” 




Bukial of the Dead in its Relation to the Public Hygiene. —Those who 
shrink from the thought of cremation, either for their own bodies after death 
or for those of their friends, will be interested in the following synopsis of an 
article from a foreign contemporary which appears in the St. Louis Interstate 
Medical Journal: “D. Matthes ( Zeitschr. of Eyg. und Infect. Krankh., vol. 44, 
No. 3) says that the alleged hygienic nuisance caused by the burial of the dead 
in its extent and importance is generally overestimated is an opinion held by 
all not prejudiced by a false sentiment. The propaganda for cremation, of 
course, does not openly appeal to this sentiment, but justifies its claims by 
assuming as a truth that hygienic calamities have been brought about by the 
burying grounds and are liable to be brought on at any time. Many epidemics 
of typhoid, cholera, and other infectious diseases have been attributed to the 
proximity of these places and to the contamination of the water supply from 
them. Although it has long since been conclusively demonstrated that patho¬ 
genic germs disappear from the graves in a short time and cannot be found either 
in the grave itself or in the soil or in the water draining from it, the contamina¬ 
tion of this water has constantly remained a source of suspicion. Matthes has 
for fourteen years kept a constant watch on the chemical constitution of the 
water from numerous wells situated on the grounds of the Ohlsdorf burying 
ground near Hamburg. The place occupies an area of one hundred and eighty-six 
hectars and in it are over two hundred and sixty thousand bodies. The wells 
are supplied mainly from the drainage of the grounds. The observations were 
begun at a time when large tracts were not used for the purpose in question 
and control was kept during the gradual accumulation of graves on them. The 
general findings were that the water differed in no way in its chemical quality 
from the water of surrounding localities, and especially that the amount of 
organic material in it was by no means higher. Nor was any change observed 
in the water of those areas that in the beginning of the investigation were 
unoccupied and only gradually filled with graves. Matthes’s work is very con¬ 
scientious and gives us at last a clear idea of the futility of all the apprehen¬ 
sions entertained concerning the danger of the home of the dead to the house 
of the living.” 



